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Abraham  Lincoln 
Quotations  &  Sayings 

Quotations  about  Lincoln 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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IN  presenting  to  the  public  a  facsim- 
ile of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Autobiog- 
raphy, it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  that 
great  man,  that  a  brief  statement  be 
made  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written.  In  the  Autumn  of  1858,  during  the 
celebrated  discussion  between  Senator  Douglas 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  had  occasion  to  travel  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and  finding  there 
a  laudable  curiosity  to  learn  something  more  of 
the  latter  than  was  then  generally  known,  and 
looking  too,  to  the  possibilities  of  his  becoming 
an  available  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1860,  1  applied  to  him  for  a  brief  history  of  his 
early  life. 

After  repeated  efforts  on  my  part,  in  Decem- 
ber 1859,  he  placed  in  my  hands  a  manuscript, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  in  facsimile, 
written  with  that  freedom  and  unreserve  which 
one  friend  would  exercise  in  talking  to  another, 
and  in  which  his  peculiar  conversational  style 
is  so  happily  set  forth. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  this  simple  un- 
adorned statement  of  his  was  not  intended  for 
publication,  but  merely  to  give  a  few  facts 
relating  to  his  early  history. 

Jesse  W.  Fell. 

Normal,  Illinois. 
March  20th,  1872. 


txtrart  from  a  &omb.  of  Ulr.  fctnroln'n 
feliwrra  at  fcortngfolo.  Hunt  lBtlj.  1858. 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not 
expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved— I  do  not 
expect  the  house  to  fall— but  I  do  expect  it 
will  cease  to  be  d iv ided .  It  will  become  al  1  one 
thing  or  all  the  other." 


iUmarka  of  Mr.  Cinroln  at  ttjp  Brhlration  of 
tfje  (fcrttyaburo,  (ttrrartrrg.  ■NooMttbrr,  1863. 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  Continent  a  new  Nation 
conceived  in  Liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 


ARRANGED  FOR  PUPILS  OF  THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  AP- 
PROACHING CENTENARY.        WISDOM  AND  ELOQUENCE  IN  THE 
i       GREAT  PRESIDENT'S  WRITINGS  AND  SPEECHES- 


WHAT   NOTED   MEN   AND  WOMEN   SAID  OF    HIM  K 

  .  i 

LOWELL,  HAW  THORNE,  EMERSON  •  AND  OTHERS  OF  FAME  PAY  TRI- 
BUTE TO  THE  MIND  AND  CH  ARACTER  OF  NATIVE  PRODUCT  OF 
THE  KENTUCKY  WILDERNESS.  —   APPROPRIATE  READING 


NOW- 


Quotations  for  the  use  of  grammar 
school  scholars  of  all  grades,  who  will 
be  required  to  recite  them*  have  been 
prepared  for  the  approaching  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  February  12.  They 
have  been  arranged  for  the  conven- 
ience of  pupils,  teachers  and  parents 
by  Prof.  John  A-  Howe,  Jr.,  instruc- 
tor in  elocution  at  the  High  school, 
and  are  as  follows: 

In  God's  great  gallery  he  is  nature's 
maste  rpiece. 

His  life  was  the  marvel  of  a  mar- 
velous century- 
He  believed  in  liberty,  and  gave  a 
life  in  proof  of  his  belief. 

His  heart  was  kind  to  his  fellow- 
men- 

Forgiveness  was  the  motto  of  his 

daily  life. 

He*  signed  no  law  not  sanctioned  by 

honest  thought- 
He  made   no   speech    which  after 

years  did  not  applaud  and  praise. 
He  did  not  act  which  brought  the 

blush  of  shame  to  face  of  friend  or 

foe. 

His  humanity  will  ever  keep  his 
name  in  the  Itet  of  the  world's  her- 
oes. 

Born  in  a  cabin  as  lowly  as  the 

Saviour  of  man,  he  saved  a  nation. 
God  was  his  ministering  angel  and 

he  a  willing  subject. 

Reared  in  obscurity,  the  light  of  his 

noble  deeds  shines  in  every  corner  oi 

our  world- 
Surrounded   by   bitter   poverty,  he 

passed  on  life's  highway  every  favored 

man  of  the  century- 
He  was  a  true  American  whose  life 

and  conduct  should  be  an  example  of 

us  all. 

His  speech  at  Gettysburg  will  live 
as  long  as  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes on  the  crown- 
As  a  politician,  he  leaves  to  poste- 
rity a  rich  legacy  of  consistency  and 
fair  dealing. 

As  a  lawyer  he  ranked  with  the 
leaders  of  a  bar  noter  for  its  dignity 
and  learning. 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  honor 
.ml  character  gave  prophecy  of  future 
oyalty  and  integrity- 


■  coming  to  manhood:  with  few  of  the 
Maces  of  education,  he  led  easily  the 
most  gifted  of  his  countrymen 

Charity  was  the  prayer  which  led 
the  business  duties  of  the  day-  and 
love  as  wide  as  earth  gave  tone  to  all 

'in  all  the  years  of  civilization,  his 
name  will  be  a  beacon  to  lovers  of 
liberty  and  government  by  the  people. 

He  was  permitted  by  the  Almight, 
to  view  the  era  of  peace,  but  not  per-, 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  great | 
labor  and  wisdom- 

His  first  inauguaral  address  is  now 
a  part  of  the  world's  choice  literature, 
and  stands  side  by  side  with  the  Dec-j 
la  ration  of  Independence. 

He  did  what  none  have  yet  accom-  j 
plished.  fought  a  civil  war  of  fngnt- 
i„l  magnitude,  and  forced  the  van- 
quished by  sheer  love  and  charity  to 
gather  at  his  bier  and  tomb,  and  the,  e 
shed  tears  over  the  silent  heart  they 
had  helped  to  break. 

His  music  was  the!  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,  and  from  his  benedic- 
tion the  swe-t  incense  of  charity  per-, 
fumes  the  century  and  the  world. 

Lincoln  was  the  typical  American 
He  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  lib": 
crtv-    His  book  was  conscience.  His 
creed  was  justice.    His  text  was  truth. 
His  speech' was  honor-  His  prayer  was  | 
for  the  public  good- 

Ten  thousand  years  may  come  and  J 
o0,  b„t  the  fame  rind  face  of  Abraham ; 
Lincoln  will  stand  out  in  history  then 
as  .clearly  defined  and  noble  as  it  does 

°  (AH  of  the  above  quotations  are 
from  a  speech  on  Lincoln  by  Hon.  C_ 
W.  Ravmond,  late  vice-president  ot 
the  Illinois  Bar  association.) 

It  is  the  glorv  of  Lincoln  that,  hav- 
ing almost  absolute  power,  he  "ever 
a  bused    it-    except    on  the    side  of 

'"Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure  of 
the  fiercest  civil  war-  He  is  the  gen- 
tlest memory  of  our  world. 

Wealth  could  not  purchase,  powei 
could  not  awe,  this  divine-  this  loving 

n'l"e  knew  no  fear,  except  the  fear  of 
doing  wrong.  Hating  slavery,  pitying 
the  master— seeking  to  conquer,  not 


persons,  nut  prejudices — he  was  the 
embodiment  of  self-denial,  the  cour- 
age, the  hope-  and  the  nobility  of  a 
nation. 

Lincoln  was  a  many-sided  man.  ac- 
quainted with  smiles  and  tears,  com- 
plex in  brain,  single  in  heart,  direct 
as  light-  He  knew  that  the  greatest 
ideas  should  be  expressed  in  the  short- 
est words. 

He  knew  and  mingled  with  men  of 
every  kind-  He  became  acquainted 
with  the  ambitions  and  hopes  of  i i i c 
heart,  the  means  used  to  accomplish 
ends-  the  springs  of  action,  and  the 
s^eds  of  thought- 
Lincoln  was  an  immense  personal- 
ity. He  knew  others  because  perfectly 
acquainted  with  himself.  He  cared 
nothing  for  place,  but  everything  for 
principle;  nothing  for  money,  but 
everything  for  independence. 

— Robert  G.  Tngersoll- 
Beyond  the  rulers  of  every  age,  Lin- 1 

coin  was  the  leader  of  the  people— of ! 
what  he  called  the  plain  people  — 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

A  hush  of  profound  dejection  hung 
over  the  city,  and  a  weight  of  grief 
gnawed  hungrily  at  men's  hearts. 
Stores  were,  opened,  but  no  buyers 
went  in.  and  none  were  wanted-  The 
shock  of  Lincoln's  death  had  fallen 
with  stunning  effect  upon  every  hon- 
est bosom.  The  blow  to  the  nation 
was  overwhelming,  the  brutality  of 
the  deed  inconceivable.  It  seemed  as 
if  we  had  turned  over  a  new  page  in 
history  just  as  we  were  sailing  into 
port,  with  every  pennon  fluttering  and 
!  the  sound  of  joyous  cannon  still  beat- 
ing in  our  ears.— Ben  Perley  Poore. 

Rear  to  his  name  monuments,  found 
charitable  institutions,  and  write  his 
hfame  above  their  lintels:  but  no  itwn- 
|  ument  will  ever  equal  the  universal 
spontaneous  and  sublime  sorrow  that 
in  a  moment  swept  down  lines  and 

•  parties,  covered  up  animosities,  and 
in  an  hour  brought  a  divided  people 
into  unitv  of  grief  and  indivisible  fel- 

!  lowship  of  anguish— Henry  Ward 
Beecher- 

Never  before  that  startled  April 
i  morning  did  such  multitudes  of  men 
j  shed  tears  for  the  death  of  one  they 

•  had  never  seen,  as  if  a  friendly  pres- 
ence had  been  taken  away  from  their 

very  lives- 

On  the  very  day  of  his  death  this 
simple  western  attorney  was  the  most 
i  absolute   ruler    in    Christendom-  and 
j  this  solely  by  the  hold  his  good-humor- 
ed sagacity  had  laid  on  the  hearts  anl 
understandings  of  his  countrymen. 

— James  Russell  Lowell, 
lie  impressed  me  as  being  just  what 
every  one  of  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  him— an  honest  man- 
I  have  never  met  with  a  man  who.  on 
l  he  first  blush,  impressed  me  more  en- 
tirely with  his  sincerity,  with  his  de- 
votion to  his  country,  and  with  his  de- 
termination to  save  it  at  all  hazards- 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  not  go  down 
I  to  posterity  as  Abraham  the  Great,  or 
!  as  Abraham  the  Wise,  or  as  Abraham 
the  Eloquent,  although  he  is  all  three 
— wise,  great-  and  eloquent.    He  will 
go  down  to  posterity  as  Honest  Abra- 
ham, and  going  down  thus,  his  name 
may  be  written  anywhere  in  this  wide 
world  of  ours,  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Washington. 

— Frederick  Douglass  in  1S63. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  a  great, 
man-  and  a  good  man.  The  depth  of 
his  mind,  the  breadth  of  his  sympa- 
thies, have  never  been  sounded  or 
measured. 

Wherever  an  American  goes  in  this 
world,  he  will  find  no  better  passport 
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4365    30th  Street 
San  Diego,  California 

June  8,  1942 


Dr.  Louis  H.  YFarren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  speech  on  Lincoln 
made  some  years  ago,  somewhere,     I  first  heard  it  three  years 
ago  when  a  professor  of  public  speaking  at  the  university  I 
was  attending  used  it  as  an  example  of  an  almost  perfect 
three  minute  speech. 

I  was  so  struck  with  it  that  I  copied  it  off; 
but  the  professor  did  not  know  the  author  and  he  could  not 
even  remember  where  he  had  picked  it  up.    Whenever  I  was  in  a 
library,  I  made  half-hearted  searches  for  it  in  collected  data 
on  Lincoln;  but  I  had  no  success. 

Then,  I  read  the  item  typewritten  below  the 
speech.     I  thought  Sandburg  was  the  author;  but  still  couldn't 
find  it  in  his  works.    The  local  librarian  suggested  that  I 
should  write  to  Mr.  Sandburg.     I 'did  this;  but,  of  course,  he 
is  too  busy  to  answer  such  an  inquiry. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  this  similar  phrasing 
is  merely  coincidental  or  if  Mr.  Sandburg  really  is  the  one 
who  wrote  the  speech. 

Thank  you  for  any  information  you  may  be  able 

to  send  me. 


Sincerely, 


THIS  MAN  LINCC 1M 


No  man  made  great  by  death  cffers  more  hope  to 
lowly  pride  then  dees  Abraham  Lincoln;  for  -while  living 
he  was  himself  so  simple  as  often  to  be  dubbed  a  fool. 
Foolish  he  was,  they  said,  in  losing  his  youthful  heart 
to  a  grave  and  living  his  life  on  married  patience; 
foolish  in  pitting  his  homely  ignorance  against  Douglas, 
brilliant,  courtly,  urbane;  foolish  in  setting  himself 
to  do  right  in  a  world  v^here  the  day  goes  mostly  to  the 
strong;  foolish  in  dreaming  of  freedom  for  a  long-suffering 
folk  whom  the  North  was  as  anxious  to  keep  cut  as  the 
South  was  to  keep  d  wn;  foolish    in  choosing  the  silent 
Grant  to  lead  the  hesitant  armies  of  the  North;  foolish, 
finally,  in  presuming  that  government  for  the  people 
must  be  OF  and  BY  the  people. 

Foolish — many  said,  foolish — many,  many  believed. 

This  Lincoln  whom  so  magjuifriends  and  foes  alike 
deemed  foolish  hid  his  bitterness  in  laughter,  fed  his 
sympathy  on  solitude';  and  met  recurring  disaster  with 
whimsicality  to  muffle  the  murmur  cf  a  bleeding  heart. 
Out  cf  the  tragic  sense  of  life  he  pitied  where  others 
blamed;  bowed  his  cwn  shaulders  with  the  woes  cf  the 
weak;  endured  humanely  his  little  day  of  chance  Dower; 
and  won  through  death  what  life  disdains  to  bestow  upon 
such  simple  souls — lasting  peace  and  everlasting  glory. 

How  prudently  we  proud  men  compete  for  nameless 
graves,  while  now  and  then  some  starveling  of  Fate, 
forgets  himself  into  immortality. 


larch  1942    Reader's  Digest      Page  102 

Said  by  Carl  Sandburg  of  Capt.  Colin  Kelly,  Jr.     (Pacific  War  Hero) 
"He  was  a  nurseling  of  destiny  who  forgot  hiir.se If  into 

iir.rfir,rtality,"   


June  19,  19^2 


Miss  Jane  Kurt* 
1*365  -  30tfc  St. 
San  Diago,  Calif. 

My  dear  Madam  1 

We  cannot  seem  to  find  the  interesting  tribute  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  which  you  attached  to  your  letter  and  while  it 
•ounds  a  great  deal  like  Sandburg,  yet  we  would  not  like  to 
go  on  record  as  confirming  It,  although  It  does  not  appear 
as  if  he  would  use  the  Item  in  the  Boeder's  Digest  so  much 
like  the  quotation  In  the  Lincoln  tribute  without  having  himself 
been  the  author  of  It. 

Very  truly  yours, 


IAWtXB  Director 
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HOOSIER  HUMOR 


The  recent  passing  of  George  Ade,  who  was  born  the 
year  after  Lincoln  died,  closes  a  life  span  of  these  two 
Hoosier  humorists  of  over  a  century  and  a  quarter.  Ade's 
demise,  coming  so  shortly  after  the  death  of  Irving  Cobb, 
who  lived  just  across  the  Ohio  Eiver  from  Indiana,  makes 
it  appropriate  to  gather  a  few  notations  under  the  title, 
Hoosier  Humor. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  recently  ac- 
quired a  large  plastic  panel  containing  the  full  length 
figures  of  six  humorists,  who  have  been  brought  together 
in  an  informal  study.  The  artist,  Jullian  Lee  Rayford,  has 
called  the  portrait,  "The  Great  American  Humorists  of  the 
19th  Century."  The  six  men  included  in  this  illustrious 
company  of  laughter-makers  are  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Josh  Billings, 
and  Artemus  Ward,  named  in  this  order  according  to  the 
positions,  from  left  to  right,  which  they  occupy  in  the 
Rayford  portrait. 

Possibly  we  should  have  used  the  term  "a  half  dozen 
humorists"  rather  than  the  specific  number  six,  because 
it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  speaking  in  round  numbers. 
The  artist  must  have  had  this  in  mind,  for  under  the  in- 
scription identifying  the  figures,  is  this  notation:  "P.S.  Bill 
Nye  was  here  but  he's  out  to  lunch  right  now." 

The  two  Hoosiers,  Riley  and  Lincoln,  occupy  the  center 
of  the  study,  where  Lincoln  towers  above  the  others  with 
his  right  arm  resting  on  Riley,  and  his  left  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  Artemus  Ward.  The  entire  group  is  presented 
in  a  story  telling  pose,  each  with  some  peculiar  physical  or 
property  stamp  to  identify  him. 

The  panel  also  contains  a  brief  quotation  from  each 
humorist: — "Did  you  ever  have  the  measles,  if  so;  how 
many?"  A.  Ward. — "Be  virtuous  and  you  will  be  eccen- 
tric." M.  Twain.— "The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar."  B. 
Harte.— "The  goblin  'ill  get  you."  Riley.— "If  I  did  not 
laugh  I  should  die."  Lincoln. — "Good  for  90  daze,  yours 
without  a  struggle."  J.  Billings. 

The  expression  taken  from  Lincoln's  words  about  laugh- 
ing, recalls  that  in  his  much  quoted  farewell  letter,  Irving 
Cobb  mentioned  his  book,  Exit  Laughing.  While  Lincoln 
may  not  have  contemplated  that  his  exit  from  life  would 
find  him  laughing,  the  fact  is  he  was  witnessing  a  com- 
edy at  the  time  of  his  assassination  and  in  his  last  con- 
scious moments  he  must  have  been  smiling  at  least. 

If  we  were  to  choose  Lincoln's  favorite  half  dozen  hu- 
morists, we  would  select  J.  G.  Baldwin,  Charles  Farrar 
Browne  (Artemus  Ward),  David  Ross  Locke  (Petroleum 
V.  Nasby),  C.  G.  Halpine,  Joe  Miller,  and  R.  N.  Newell 
(Orpheus  C.  Kerr).  Lincoln's  interest  in  many  of  the 
humorists  rested  in  their  ability  to  make  him  laugh,  as  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  during  the  war  that  "laughter  is 
my  anecdote  for  tears." 

While  the  Lincoln  student  may  be  interested  in  the  hu- 
morists that  made  Lincoln  laugh,  most  people  are  more 
familiar  with  Lincoln  himself  as  the  story  teller.  Often,  in 
starting  to  tell  a  story,  Lincoln  would  preface  his  remarks 
with  "As  my  old  father  used  to  say."  It  was  during  the 
fourteen  Hoosier  years  that  Lincoln  received  his  tutoring 
in  humor,  under  the  direction  of  his  story  telling  father. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  organize  with  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction, data  which  might  fall  under  the  general  caption 
of  Lincoln  Humor.  The  first  problem  is  to  sort  out  the 
spurious  from  the  genuine.  Don  Marquis  in  the  Saturday 


Evening  Post,  of  fifteen  years  ago,  stated,  "I  developed  a 
bad  habit  of  inventing  Lincoln  stories  . .  .  When  I  couldn't 
find  anything  better  to  fill  up  my  column,  I  used  to  invent 
a  story  and  attribute  it  to  Lincoln."  We  wonder  how  many 
columnists  have  been  just  as  industrious  as  Don  Marquis. 

After  having  done  sufficient  culling  of  the  fake  stories 
by  observing  the  time  element,  and  internal  evidence,  the 
first  division  of  importance  is  to  separate  the  stories  told 
about  Lincoln  from  the  stories  told  by  Lincoln.  The  first 
division,  although  they  may  be  of  a  humorous  nature,  be- 
long, in  reality,  in  a  biographical  classification,  this  also 
applies  to  stories  which  Lincoln  may  have  told  about  him- 
self or  his  autobiographical  references.  A  large  part  of 
the  humorous  data  about  Lincoln  should  be  gathered  under 
biography. 

The  anecdote,  yarn,  tale,  fable,  or  whatever  term  we 
may  apply  to  incidents,  real  or  imaginary,  which  Lincoln 
used  for  so  many  varied  purposes,  should  be  surveyed  from 
an  entirely  different  viewpoint. 

The  organization  of  the  anecdotes  themselves  is  an  in- 
teresting and  enlightening  pursuit,  and  reveals  the  genius 
of  Lincoln's  humor,  which  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way. 
Here  are  some  of  the  caption  heads  that  might  guide  one 
in  such  a  quest  and  which  present  some  of  the  objectives 
for  which  Lincoln  used  his  matchless  power  of  story  tell- 
ing. 


Objectives  in  Lincoln's  Story  Telling 

ENTERTAINMENT.— The  primitive  cracker  box  type, 
which  also  extends  over  into  the  circuit  riding  days. 

RIDICULE. — A  devastating  instrument  used  in  the 
early  political  canvasses. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— A  substitute  for  definition,  and  la- 
borious explanation. 

DIPLOMACY. — To  relieve  tension,  remove  barriers, 
dismiss  applicants,  evade  decisions,  forestall  demands. 

SOCIABILITY.— A  medium  for  putting  at  ease  those 
brought  into  his  company. 

STIMULATION.— To  arouse  the  inert  and  to  cheer  the 
discouraged. 

Laughter  apparently  served  as  a  stimulent  to  Lincoln 
himself  and  in  seasons  when  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  very 
depths  of  despondency  he  would  himself  become  the  story 
teller  or  seek  some  source  of  humor  which  would  lift  him 
out  of  remorse  and  nerve  him  for  another  trial.  Often  his 
humor  was  confused  with  what  his  critics  referred  to  as 
a  ribald  and  degenerating  amusement  and  his  reputation 
suffered  from  these  exaggerations,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  war. 

This  story  about  the  efficacy  of  Lincoln's  prayers  is 
timely.  Two  women  of  the  Quaker  faith,  during  the  rebel- 
lion, were  discussing  the  probable  outcome  of  the  war.  One 
said,  "I  think  that  Davis  will  succeed."  When  she  was 
asked  the  reason  for  her  opinion  she  stated,  "Because 
Davis  is  a  praying  man."  "And  so  is  Lincoln,  a  praying 
man,"  her  friend  replied.  The  final  retort,  however,  seemed 
to  be  convincing:  "Yes,  but  the  Lord  will  think  Lincoln  is 
joking." 
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A  GREAT  AMERICAN 


Abraham  Lincoln 
Born,  February  12,  1809 
Died,  April  15,  1865. 

"If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this, 
then  let  us  stand  by  our  duty  fear- 
lessly and  effectively.  Let  us  be  di- 
verted by  none  of  those  sophistical 
contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  in- 
dustriously plied  and  belabored — con- 
trivances such  as  groping  for  some 
middle  ground  between  the  right  and 
wrong,  vain  as  the  search  for  a  man 
who  should  be  neither  a  living  man 
nor  a  dead  man;  such  as  a  policy  of 
'don't  care'  on  a  question  about  which 
all  true  men  do  case;  such  as  Union 
appeals  beseeching  all  the  Union  men 
to  yield  to  Disunionists  reversing  the 
divine  rule,  and  caling,  not  the  sin- 
ners, but  the  righteous  to  repentance; 
such  as  invocations  to  Washington 
imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Wash- 
ington did. 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  us  to  the 
end,  dare  to  do  our  duty,  as  we  un- 
derstand it." — Lincoln. 

"Wealth  could  not  purchase,  power 
could  not  awe  this  divine,  this  lovinp 
man.  He  knew  no  fear  except  the 
fear  of  doing  wrong.  Hating  slavery 
pitying  the  master — seeking  to  con- 


quer, not  persons,  but  prejudices — he 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  self-de- 
nial, the  courage,  the  hope  and  the 
nobility  of  a  nation." — R.  G.  Inger- 
soll. 

"Here  was  an  htir  of  poverty  and 
insignificance,  obscure,  untaught, 
buried  throughout  his  childhood  in 
the  frontier  forests,  with  no  trans- 
cedent,  dazzling  abilities,  such  as 
make  their  way  n  any  country,  un- 
der any  instiutions,  but  emphatically 
in  intellect,  as  in  station,  one  of  the 
millions  of  strivers  for  a  rude  liveli- 
hood, who,  though  attaching  himself 
stubbornly  to  the  less  popular  party, 
and  especially  so  in  the  state  which 
he  has  chosen  as  his  home,  did  never- 
theless become  a  central  figure  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  an  object  of 
honor,  love  and  reverence  throughout 
the  civilized  world." — Horace  Greeley. 

Books  About  Lincoln 
"Abraham  Lincoln,"  Charnwood; 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  (Play),  Drinkwa- 
ter;  "Short  Life  of  Abriham  Lincoln," 
Nicolay;  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  Sand- 
burg; "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
Tarbell. 


